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The  paper  focuses  on  the  development  of  the  European  defense  initiatives  within  the 
European  Security  and  Defense  Identity  (ESDI),  the  Common  Security  and  Foreign  Policy 
(CFSP),  and  the  European  Security  and  Defense  Policy  (ESDP)  concepts.  It  examines  the 
evolution  of  the  ESDI  and  the  CFSP/ESDP  concepts,  their  application  to  peace  operations,  and 
their  relationship  to  the  national  security  interests  of  Greece. 

The  paper  discusses  the  evolution  of  the  European  defense  concepts  in  post-WW  II 
Europe  and  the  roles  that  have  been  played  in  the  formulation  of  the  present  European  defense 
identity  concepts  (EU,  the  U.S.  and  NATO).  The  focus  is  on  EU  and  U.S.  perceptions  regarding 
the  definition  and  use  of  ESDI  and  the  existing  tensions  within  NATO  involving  its 
implementation.  The  ESDI  and  CFSP/ESDP  concepts  are  examined  in  relation  to  EU-led  peace 
operations.  The  analysis  focuses  on  the  creation  of  the  EU  Rapid  Reaction  Force  and  on  the 
various  factors  that  will  affect  EU-led  peace  operations.  It  also  examines  EU’s  participation  in 
the  Bosnia  and  Kosovo  peace  operations  and  formulates  certain  principles  that  could  be  applied 
in  the  recent  crisis  in  the  Former  Yugoslav  Republic  of  Macedonia.  The  paper  finally  examines 
Greek  participation  in  peace  operations. 
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EUROPEAN  SECURITY  AND  DEFENSE  IDENTITY, 
GREECE  AND  PEACE  OPERATIONS 


INTRODUCTION 

The  post-Cold  War  period  has  generated  a  new  environment  for  the  continent  of  Europe,  its 
nation-states  and  the  multilateral  political-economic  organizations  and  military  alliances  that  are 
present.  The  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Warsaw  Pact,  the 
reunification  of  Germany  and  the  crises  in  the  Balkans  have  fundamentally  changed  the 
political,  socioeconomic  and  security  challenges  that  are  faced  by  individual  European  nation¬ 
states  and  multilateral  organizations  such  as  the  European  Union  (EU)  and  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  (NATO).  These  challenges  arise  not  only  within  the  geographic  boundaries 
of  what  has  been  traditionally  defined  as  the  European  continent,  but  they  are  very  much 
present  in  Europe’s  immediate  perimeter.  Thus,  political  and  socioeconomic  developments  and 
conflicts  that  take  place  in  regions  such  as  Africa,  Asia  and  the  Middle  East  have  both  direct  and 
indirect  effects  on  European  security  and  welfare. 

The  post-Cold  War  era  has  also  brought  the  need  for  fundamental  changes  in  the  concepts 
and  definitions  of  national  and  collective  security.  This  need  is  particularly  acute  for  the  nation¬ 
states  and  multilateral  organizations  in  Europe.  The  focus  of  globalization  in  international 
relations,  the  undisputed  world  leadership  of  the  U.S.,  and  the  increasing  trends  of  European 
integration,  tend  to  erode  the  traditional  concepts  of  the  nation-state  and  the  associated  defini¬ 
tions  of  national  defense  and  collective  security.  However,  the  armed  conflicts  in  the  Balkans 
and  in  the  Caucasus  have  amply  demonstrated  that  the  de  facto  erosion  of  national  boundaries 
are  inherently  dangerous,  particularly  for  regions  that  have  not  reached  a  certain  stage  of 
socioeconomic  development  and  political  maturity.  These  localized  and  limited  conflicts 
currently  tend  to  define  the  broad  needs  of  national  and  multilateral  security  in  Europe. 
Similarly,  they  tend  to  define  both  national  and  multilateral  defense  initiatives  for  EU  and  NATO 
member  and  non-member  states.  These  initiatives  have  largely  shifted  the  focus  from  the 
traditional  territorial  defense  of  a  multilateral  alliance  during  the  Cold  War  to  the  emphasis  on 
“humanitarian  interventions”  that  include  “out  of  area”  engagements  and  center  on  the  conduct 
of  peace  operations. 


The  Kosovo  crisis  evidenced  the  tensions  that  exist  in  the  political  and  security  priorities, 
deliberations  and  decision-making  that  exist  between  the  U.S.  and  its  European  NATO  allies. 
The  crises  in  Bosnia  and  Kosovo  demonstrated  the  U.S.  preference  for  “NATO-centric” 
humanitarian  interventions  beyond  NATO’s  traditional  geographic  boundaries,  and  the 
application  of  “containment”  policies  in  the  Balkans.  These  policies,  coupled  with  NATO’s 
enlargement,  are  considered  by  the  U.S.  as  being  mutually  beneficial  for  the  security  of  its 
European  allies.  However,  the  positions  of  the  Europeans  allies  in  the  NATO  context  are  often 
delegated  to  the  role  of  “sharing”  in  the  associated  responsibilities,  missions  and  tasks.1  Thus, 
the  strategic  definition  of  European  security  interests  inherently  is  a  delicate  balance  between 
directly  interested  nation-states  within  the  European  continent,  and  a  geographically  separate 
and  distinct  global  power  that  may  not  have  coincident  long-term  interests  and  priorities. 

Such  tensions  have  been  demonstrated  in  the  context  of  U.S.  bilateral  relations  with  the 
Russian  Federation.  Issues  such  as  the  NATO  enlargement,  the  U.S.  initiatives  on  ballistic 
missile  defense  (BMD),  and  occasional  calls  for  “intervention”  in  localized  crises  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Russian  Federation,  are  points  of  friction  between  the  U.S.  and  Russia  that 
directly  affect  European  security.  However,  the  long-term  implementation  of  “European 
integration”  concept  involves  the  constructive  engagement  of  the  Russian  Federation  since 
Russia  is  historically  and  geographically  a  part  of  Europe. 

BACKGROUND 

Emergence  of  the  European  Defense  and  Security  Concepts 

The  end  of  WWII  found  Europe  exhausted  after  almost  six  years  of  continuous  warfare, 
economically  devastated  and  politically  divided  in  the  two  camps  of  the  Cold  War.  The  Cold 
War  boundaries  were  being  tested  not  only  in  the  Berlin  Airlift  of  1948-1949  but  also  in  the 
application  of  the  Truman  Doctrine  during  the  Greek  Civil  War  of  1946-1949.  The  emphasis  on 
the  prevention  of  renewed  conflict  led  to  arrangements  such  as  the  Dunquerque  Accords  of 
1947  between  France  and  Great  Britain  (designed  to  deter  a  future  German  threat),  and  the 
embodiment  of  Winston  Churchill's  idea  of  a  united  and  democratized  "greater  Europe"  in  the 
Council  of  Europe  of  1949.2  NATO  was  also  created  in  1949  and  the  Marshall  Plan  aid  signifi¬ 
cantly  improved  the  political  and  economic  fortunes  of  Western  Europe.3 

Both  the  1940s  and  1950s  saw  an  increased  movement  at  European  transnational  integra¬ 
tion  and  unification.  These  manifested  in  the  establishment  of  the  European  Coal  and  Steel 
Community  in  1951  and,  under  the  leadership  of  Jean  Monnet,  the  creation  of  the  European 
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Economic  Community  (EEC)  became  a  reality  through  the  Treaties  of  Rome  in  1957.4  The 
1991  Treaty  of  Maastricht  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  integration  of  EU  political  and  economic 
institutions  while  the  2000  Nice  Conference  further  clarified  the  mechanisms  for  EU's  enlarge¬ 
ment. 

Greece,  a  NATO  member  since  February  1952s  became  formally  associated  with  the  EEC 
in  1962  under  the  premiership  of  Constantine  Karamanlis.  Its  accession  to  the  EEC/EU  was 
derailed  and  blocked  following  the  takeover  of  the  country  by  a  military  regime  in  1967-1974. 
Following  the  return  of  democracy  in  Greece  in  July  1974,  Prime  Minister  Karamanlis  proceeded 
with  renewed  accession  negotiations  and  Greece  became  a  full  member  of  the  EEC/EU  in 
1981.  During  the  tenure  of  Prime  Minister  Constantine  Simitis,  Greece  met  the  Maastricht 
Treaty  economic  criteria  and  became  a  full  member  of  EU's  European  Monetary  Union  (EMU) 
as  of  January  1,  2001. 

Although  the  creation  of  the  EEC  and  other  transnational  European  organizations  in  the 
1940s  and  1950s  was  principally  motivated  by  post-WWII  economic  reconstruction  criteria,  the 
non-Warsaw  Pact  nations  of  Europe  strove  for  the  development  of  a  unique  integrated  political 
identity.  This  was  and  continues  to  be  a  difficult  task  in  view  of  the  existing  national,  social, 
cultural  and  religious  differences  that  exist  between  EU's  current  and  prospective  member 
states.  Often,  EU's  political  and  economic  interests  are  not  always  coincident  with  those  of  the 
U.S.  or  other  major  nation-states  in  the  international  arena.  Furthermore,  this  type  of  political 
integration  has  often  meant  the  subjugation  or  alignment  of  national  institutions  of  government 
(including  national  constitutions)  to  collective  transnational  bodies  of  governance,  e.g.,  the  EU's 
Council  of  Ministers,  Commission,  European  Parliament,  etc.  EU's  integration  and  enlargement 
efforts  were  and  are  also  particularly  difficult  because  of  the  highly  divergent  economies  that 
exist  within  its  actual  and  prospective  member  states.  Western  European  nations  with  their 
robust  and  highly  developed  industrial  economies  are  often  called  to  support  EU's  economic 
development  programs  in  less  developed  regions  within  and  outside  the  EU.  This  is  a  source  of 
friction  in  view  of  the  fact  that  EU  member  states  such  as  Germany  also  suffer  from  their  own 
structural  economic  problems,  e.g.,  domestic  unemployment,  high  costs  of  reunification,  etc. 
The  perceptions  of  common  EU  strategic  interests  may  also  significantly  diverge  from  what 
national  security  concerns  individual  EU  member  states  may  have.  For  example,  national 
security  interests  of  the  UK  are  more  closely  aligned  with  those  of  the  U.S.,  while  the  national 
security  interests  of  Greece  in  the  Balkans  and  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  are  substantially 
different  from  those  of  Western  European  EU  member  states. 
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EU,  the  U.S.  and  NATO 


The  Cold  War  rivalry  between  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  actually  assisted  in  the  develo¬ 
pment  of  the  EU’s  unique  political  identity  in  international  affairs.  Not  only  Western  European 
economies  of  EU  member  states  matured  in  the  1960s  and  1970s  but  they  also  became 
credible  competitors  to  the  U.S.  economic  power.  Although  the  European  members  of  NATO 
benefited  from  the  security  umbrella  that  included  the  nuclear  deterrence  capabilities  of  the  U.S. 
and  the  UK,  the  October  1962  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  had  a  fundamental  effect  on  European 
perceptions  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  France,  unwilling  to  rely  on  the  U.S.  nuclear  deterrent  capa¬ 
bilities  developed  its  own  nuclear  weapons,  and  by  1966  it  had  withdrawn  from  the  military  scale 
of  the  NATO  alliance.6  The  deployment  of  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  in  the  European  conti-nent 
was  also  always  viewed  as  a  "mixed  blessing."  For  example,  tactical  nuclear  weapons  could  be 
prematurely  involved  in  the  escalation  of  a  conventional  conflict  between  NATO  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact;  and  the  location  of  additional  U.S.  intermediate  range  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe 
was  considered  to  be  destabilizing  (the  presence  of  the  U.S.  Jupiter  nuclear  interme-diate  range 
ballistic  missiles  in  Turkey  was  one  of  the  issues  that  concerned  Soviet  leaders  at  the  time  of 
the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis).7 

European  political  and  economic  interests  also  mandated  improvement  of  relations  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  German  Chancellor  Willy  Brandt’s  ostpolitik  recognition  of  the  post-WWII  frontiers  and 
the  de  facto  partition  of  Germany  in  1970  was  soon  followed  by  the  U.S.-Soviet  detente  and 
substantive  agreements  for  the  limitation  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons  during  the  years  of  the 
Nixon  Administration.8  The  heightened  Cold  War  rivalries  between  the  U.S.  and  the  USSR 
during  the  years  of  the  Reagan  Administration  led  to  the  introduction  of  numerous  and  powerful 
intermediate  range  nuclear  weapons  into  the  European  continent.  These  included  the  mobile 
Soviet  SS-20  and  the  U.S.  Pershing  II  ballistic  missiles  as  well  as  the  U.S.  Tomahawk  ground 
launched  cruise  missiles  (GLCMs).  Although  certain  of  the  European  NATO  allies  (notably  the 
U.K.  and  Germany)  welcomed  the  reinforcement  of  the  U.S.  nuclear  umbrella  in  Europe,  the 
overwhelming  popular  sentiment  was  clearly  against  the  presence  of  these  weapons  on 
European  soil.  The  subsequent  U.S.-Soviet  detente  between  President  Reagan  and  Chairman 
Gorbachev  and  the  political  and  economic  decline  of  the  Soviet  Union  resulted  in  the  removal  of 
these  weapons  from  a  number  of  European  nations  under  the  terms  of  the  1987  Treaty  on 
Intermediate  Nuclear  Forces  (INF).9 

In  NATO’s  Southeastern  Flank,  Greece  realized  that  its  NATO  membership  did  not  provide 
the  requisite  degree  of  protection  against  external  threats.  The  Cyprus  crisis  of  1974  resulting 
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from  the  Turkish  invasion  and  military  occupation  in  that  island  republic  demonstrated  that 
NATO  was  incapable  and/or  unwilling  to  protect  one  of  its  members  against  the  direct 
aggression  of  another.  Following  the  fall  of  the  Greek  military  regime  that  governed  Greece  in 
1967-1974,  a  series  of  Greek  governments  under  Constantine  Karamanlis  and  Andreas 
Papandreou  reoriented  Greek  defense  policies  towards  the  realistic  external  security  threat  from 
Turkey.  By  the  early  1990s,  Greek  national  security  policy  had  implemented  the  Unified 
Defense  Doctrine  that  included  unoccupied  Cyprus  within  its  defensive  perimeter.  The  eventual 
dissolution  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  the  immediate  reduction  of  the 
associated  security  threat  (including  the  threat  of  nuclear  warfare),  gave  new  impetus  to  the 
creation  and  development  of  a  unique  and  formal  European  defense  identity  among  the  EU 
member  states. 

THE  EU  AND  THE  EUROPEAN  SECURITY  AND  DEFENSE  CONCEPTS 
The  EU  and  the  Transatlantic  Link 

The  creation  of  the  EEC/EU  provided  the  foundation  for  formal  discussions  regarding  the 
development  of  a  unique  European  defense  identity.  However,  initial  attempts  for  the 
establishment  of  associated  organizations  and  institutions  in  the  1 950s  and  the  1 960s  met  with 
failure.  These  attempts  included  the  European  Defense  Community  in  the  1950s  and  the 
Fouchet  Plans  in  the  1960s.10  These  attempts  failed  not  only  because  they  had  adopted  rather 
ambitious  targets  but  also  because  the  related  initiatives  were  rapidly  subsumed  by  NATO 
defense  initiatives  and  bilateral  disagreements  among  the  European  NATO  allies.  For  example, 
at  that  time  the  UK  was  not  an  EEC  member,  its  security  policies  were  more  closely  aligned  with 
those  of  the  U.S.,  and  the  UK  often  frustrated  French  European  political  cooperation  initiatives. 
However,  matters  of  joint  weapon  systems  development  and  the  U.S.  predominance  in  the  field 
of  arms  production  and  export  gradually  caused  certain  European  nations  to  increase  their 
mutual  cooperation  in  these  fields.11 

The  Western  European  Union  (WEU)  that  was  originally  created  in  1954  provided  a  more 
viable  institutional  framework  for  the  development  of  a  distinct  European  defense  identity. 
Although  the  WEU  was  relatively  dormant  because  of  the  political  and  military  predominance  of 
NATO  and  the  U.S.,  this  institution  was  reactivated  in  the  mid-1980s.  The  WEU  was  perceived 
in  the  1 980s  as  the  means  for  strengthening  European  unification  in  matters  of  defense  and 
security  within  the  European  scale  of  the  NATO  alliance.12  Interestingly,  the  reactivation  of  the 
EU  was  caused  because  of  the  divergence  of  EU  and  U.S.  foreign  policies  following  the  1973 
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Middle  East  War  and  the  resulting  oil  embargo.  This  divergence  included  such  matters  as  the 
advent  of  President  Reagan’s  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  (SDI)  and  the  acceleration  of  nuclear 
armaments.  Furthermore,  the  WEU  provided  a  convenient  way  of  defense  coordination 
between  France  (which  militarily  had  exited  NATO)  and  its  fellow  EU  member  states.13  By  the 
mid-1990s  the  WEU  had  developed  a  number  of  mechanisms  and  working  groups  that  dealt 
with  operational  military  coordination  and  defense  industrial  cooperation.  Furthermore,  EU 
member  states  designated  distinct  military  formations  from  their  respective  armed  forces  for 
operations  that  could  be  undertaken  under  the  WEU  umbrella.14  However,  it  must  be  noted  that 
some  of  the  same  military  units  had  also  been  tasked  with  parallel  NATO  commitments. 

The  1991  Maastricht  Treaty  not  only  defined  the  new  political  and  economic  identity  of  the 
EU,  but  it  also  formalized  EU’s  commitment  for  the  establishment  of  its  security  and  defense 
identity.  The  EU  leaders  recognized  that  European  integration  could  not  be  readily  achieved 
without  the  existence  of  a  collective  but  unique  defense  policy.  Title  V  of  the  Maastricht  Treaty 
formally  established  the  EU’s  Common  Foreign  and  Security  Policy  (CFSP)  policy  “pillar.”  The 
CFSP  was  established  as  the  second  of  the  three  pillars  of  the  EU  which  also  includes  human 
rights,  democratization  and  the  promotion  of  international  cooperation.  The  EU’s  defense  policy 
is  harmonized  with  NATO’s  common  defense  and  security  policy.  In  the  1996  NATO  Berlin 
Communique,  the  Foreign  and  Defense  Ministers  of  NATO  decided  that  a  European  Security 
and  Defense  Identity  (ESDI)  should  be  built  within  NATO. 

The  1997  Amsterdam  Treaty  defined  the  EU’s  provisions  of  a  common  foreign  and  security 
policy,  “which  might  lead  to  a  common  defense.”  Included  in  this  policy  was  the  possibility  of 
integrating  the  WEU  into  the  EU  and  encompassing  the  WEU’s  Petersburg  tasks  that  refer  to 
the  use  of  military  forces  in  humanitarian  and  rescue  missions  and  tasks,  crisis  management, 
peacekeeping  and  peacemaking.  However,  the  related  article  of  the  Amsterdam  Treaty  (Article 
17  -  ex  Article  J.7),  declares  that  EU’s  policy  “shall  not  prejudice  the  specific  character  of  the 
security  and  defense  policy  of  certain  Member  States  and  shall  respect  the  obligations  of  certain 
Member  States,  which  see  their  common  defense  realized  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  (NATO),  under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  be  compatible  with  the  common 
security  and  defense  policy  established  within  that  framework.”15 

The  NATO  leaders  during  the  Washington  Summit  on  April  23-24,  1 999  (while  the  Kosovo 
crisis  was  still  unfolding)  recognized  EU’s  firm  resolving  to  maintain  the  capability  of  inde¬ 
pendent  military  action.  In  this  manner,  the  EU  will  be  able  to  decide  and  approve  military 
action  in  geographic  areas  where  the  NATO  alliance  may  not  have  the  necessary  consensus  to 
intervene  politically  and/or  militarily  in  an  integrated  fashion. 


The  EU  Helsinki  Summit  in  December  1999  formally  stated  a  leading  goal  of  providing  a 
rapid  reaction  force  of  60,000  troops  (deployable  within  60  days  and  sustainable  for  at  least  a 
year),  in  order  to  enhance  the  European  capabilities  for  the  full  range  of  “Petersburg  tasks”  by 
2003.  The  EU  recognized  that  EU-led  operations  will  be  undertaken  only  where  NATO  as  a 
whole  is  not  engaged.  The  EU  further  agreed  to  consult  and  cooperate  with  NATO  with  the 
necessary  transparency  in  this  type  of  operations. 

The  European  Security  and  Defense  Policy  (ESDP)  concept  is  part  of  the  overall  CFSP 
policies  of  the  EU.  This  concept  found  its  first  concrete  pronouncement  in  the  St  Malo  Declara¬ 
tion  of  France  and  the  UK  of  December  1 998,  and  references  the  EU  willingness  and  capacity 
to  undertake  autonomous  actions  that  are  supported  by  credible  military  forces.16  The  St  Malo 
Declaration  also  stressed  that  the  strengthening  of  European  military  forces  and  capabilities 
must  be  supported  by  corresponding  European  initiatives  in  defense  industries  and  techno¬ 
logy.17  It  appears  that  the  EU’s  CFSP  and  the  ESDP  concept  espoused  under  the  St  Malo 
Declaration  are  interrelated  with  many  common  elements  that  can  lead  to  a  central  overriding 
theme  of  an  independent  and  common  European  defense  policy. 

The  U.S.  currently  maintains  a  traditional  and  rather  limited  view  of  the  ESDI  concept.  The 
U.S.  considers  and  supports  the  ESDI  a  “a  separable  but  not  separate”  capability  within 
NATO.18  Similarly,  the  U.S.  supports  the  concept  that  the  ESDI  can  be  used  as  a  vehicle  for 
NATO  intervention  through  the  independent  and  autonomous  use  of  European  capabilities 
where  such  intervention  avoids  the  engagement  of  the  total  NATO  Alliance.19  Furthermore,  the 
U.S.  is  always  interested  to  have  the  European  NATO  allies  increasing  their  collective  and 
individual  military  capabilities,  and  assuming  a  larger  share  of  the  related  economic  burden. 
However,  it  appears  that  the  U.S.  wish  to  have  the  formulation  and  implementation  of  the  ESDI 
concept  as  an  instrument  within  NATO  (an  Alliance  traditionally  dominated  by  the  U.S.)  holds 
the  possibility  of  conflict  with  EU’s  distinct  political  identity.  After  all,  as  it  has  been  previously 
discussed,  it  was  the  divergence  of  EU  and  U.S.  foreign  policies  that  brought  about  the  quest  for 
an  independent  and  distinct  European  defense  identity.  Thus,  although  the  U.S.  apparently 
seeks  to  have  the  EU  as  a  “responsible  partner  to  NATO,”  20  it  is  unclear  whether  this 
“partnership”  will  be  “equal”  and  “workable”  for  the  ESDI  roles  that  the  U.S.  envisages.  It  has 
become  apparent  that  certain  members  of  the  EU  and  NATO  hold  views  that  espouse  a  more 
independent  role  for  the  ESDI  (France),  while  others  support  the  historically  traditional 
predominance  of  the  NATO  Alliance  under  U.S.  leadership.21  For  example,  some  major 
differences  have  already  emerged  between  the  U.S.  and  EU  NATO  Allies  over  the  ESDI 
implementation  mechanics. 
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The  U.S.  has  clearly  declared  that  the  implementation  of  the  ESDI  concept  cannot  lead  to  a 
“duplication”  of  the  NATO  Alliance  and  must  encompass  non-EU  NATO  members  -  a  particular 
emphasis  on  Turkey.22  The  EU  is  of  the  view  that  its  actual  and  immediate  accession  candidate 
members  are  eligible  to  participate  in  the  ESDI.  Because  the  ESDI  calls  for  the  sharing  of 
NATO  resources,  including  planning  resources,  Turkey  advocates  its  participation  in  the  ESDI 
as  a  non-EU  and  NATO  country  and  has  so  far  -  as  a  NATO  member  -  raised  objections  to  the 
sharing  of  NATO  resources  in  the  course  of  the  ESDI  implementation.23  Turkey’s  objections  are 
politically  motivated.  Turkey  seeks  to  become  a  member  of  the  EU  with  the  minimum  scrutiny 
and  without  fulfilling  the  prescribed  criteria  when  the  EU  in  principle  accepted  the  notion  that 
Turkey  can  be  an  applicant  for  accession  to  the  EU.24  Such  criteria  not  only  include  legislative 
and  socioeconomic  structural  reforms,  but  they  also  mandate  significant  improvements  in 
Turkey’s  bad  record  on  human  rights,  a  resolution  of  the  Cyprus  crisis,  and  a  cessation  of 
Turkey’s  aggressive  moves  against  Greek  sovereignty.  U.S.  foreign  policy  unconditionally 
supports  Turkey’s  positions  on  ESDI  and  on  its  rapid  accession  to  the  EU  because  Turkey  has 
been  a  traditional  element  of  the  U.S.  regional  “containment”  policies  in  Asia  and  the  Middle 
East  during  the  Cold  War  and  post-Cold  War  eras.25  Naturally,  this  presents  serious  issues  for 
both  the  NATO  Alliance  and  the  EU.  These  issues  concern  the  political  and  socioeconomic 
identity  of  the  EU,  the  identity  and  mechanism  of  European  defense  initiatives  (ESDI, 
CFSP/ESDP),  and  the  cooperation  between  the  EU  with  NATO  and  the  U.S.  in  defense  and 
foreign  policy  matters. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  EU  is  extremely  reluctant  to  unquestionably  accept  U.S. 
suggestions  that  concern  the  EU’s  own  membership.  The  question  of  statehood  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico  has  periodically  presented  many  challenges  for  the  domestic 
policy  of  the  U.S.  The  scale  and  scope  of  the  issues  that  need  to  be  resolved  for  the  accession 
of  Turkey  to  the  EU  are  much  larger.  The  resolution  of  these  issues  will  involve  only  the  present 
EU  member  states  and  Turkey.  Thus,  U.S.  interventions  that  question  the  core  principles  and 
mechanisms  of  European  political  and  socioeconomic  integration  are  not  likely  to  be  viewed  by 
the  majority  of  the  EU  member  states  in  a  positive  light. 

The  participation  of  non-EU  and/or  non-NATO  countries  in  ESDI  missions  and  tasks  is  not 
an  insurmountable  problem.  For  example,  countries  such  as  the  Czech  Republic,  Hungary, 
Poland,  Bulgaria,  Romania,  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania  may  be  willing  to  participate  in  ESDI 
missions  and  tasks  even  if  such  missions  and  tasks  are  defined  and  operationally  directed 
through  a  decision  making  mechanism  that  only  involves  EU  member  states.  Correspondingly, 
EU  member  states  that  are  not  part  of  NATO  do  participate  in  operations  that  have  largely  been 
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defined  by  NATO,  e.g.,  Sweden  is  an  active  participant  in  KFOR’s  operations  in  Kosovo.  It  is 
highly  doubtful  that  Turkey  would  be  an  ESDI  participant  under  such  an  arrangement  given  its 
political  goals  for  EU  accession.  However,  the  participation  or  non-participation  of  a  single 
NATO  but  non-EU  member  in  ESDI  cannot  be  permitted  to  materially  hinder  the  potential 
effectiveness  of  European  defense  initiatives  within  (ESDI)  or  outside  (CFSP/ESDP)  the  context 
of  the  NATO  Alliance.  In  the  event  that  such  hindrance  manifests  itself,  then  the  EU  and  NATO 
members  can  and  will  be  obliged  to  undertake  those  necessary  measures  that  will  effectively 
preserve  the  European  character  of  defining  and  controlling  the  ESDI-related  operational 
missions  and  tasks.  The  U.S.  will  not  be  left  with  easy  or  enviable  choices  in  these  situations. 
The  U.S.  will  have  to  truly  weigh  the  collective  interests  of  the  NATO  Alliance  that  can  be 
effectively  served  through  the  ESDI  missions  and  tasks  as  opposed  to  the  furtherance  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  goals  with  regard  to  the  integration  of  Turkey  in  ESDI  and  ESDP. 

Flexibility  for  ESDI  participation  under  some  of  the  parameters  that  have  been  discussed 
above  may  also  become  necessary  because  of  the  missions  and  tasks  that  may  be  undertaken 
in  regions  outside  the  European  continent.  For  example,  ESDI  operations  in  the  Middle  East  or 
in  the  African  continent  may  encompass  forces  from  nation  states  that  wish  to  participate  under 
a  NATO-EU  command  structure  or  have  a  formal  association  link  with  the  EU.26 

Flexibility  for  ESDI  participation  under  some  of  the  parameters  that  have  been  discussed 
above  may  also  become  necessary  because  of  the  missions  and  tasks  that  may  be  undertaken 
in  regions  outside  the  European  continent.  For  example,  ESDI  operations  in  the  Middle  East  or 
in  the  African  continent  may  encompass  forces  from  nation  states  that  wish  to  participate  under 
a  NATO-EU  command  structure  or  have  a  formal  association  link  with  the  EU.27 

European  Defense  Initiatives  and  the  Russian  Federation 

The  broader  nature  and  mission  of  the  NATO  Alliance  and  the  boundaries  of  the  subsumed 
or  independent  European  defense  initiatives  also  involve  the  unilateral  and  multilateral  relations 
between  the  member  states  of  the  EU  and  NATO  with  the  Russian  Federation.  U.S.  foreign 
policy  considerations  that  usually  drive  NATO  consensus  are  still  governed  by  the  historical 
influence  and  antagonisms  of  the  Cold  War  in  U.S. -Russian  relations.  The  EU  and  its  member 
states  have  strengthened  their  approach  of  realpolitik  towards  Russia  especially  after  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  the  German  reunification.  In  addition,  Russia  historically  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  a  major  political  actor  in  the  European  continent. 
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In  view  of  its  severe  domestic  political  and  socioeconomic  problems,  Russia  views  with  extreme 
fear,  the  existence  and  eastward  expansion  of  the  NATO  Alliance  and  the  intentions  of  U.S. 
policies  that  concern  Russian  national  security,  domestic  political  stability,  and  economic 
development.  Since  Russia  faces  its  own  domestic  ethnic  and  religious  separatist  movements 
that  have  often  entered  into  open  armed  conflict  with  the  central  Moscow  government,  e.g., 
Chechnya-Dagestan,  Russia  fundamentally  disagrees  with  NATO’s  unilateral  “humanitarian 
intervention”  policies.  Naturally,  Russia  prefers  that  “humanitarian  interventions”  be  exercised 
under  UN  auspices  where  Russian  foreign  policy  can  exercise  some  degree  of  control  through 
its  veto  power  in  the  UN  Security  Council.28 

The  eastward  expansion  of  NATO’s  membership  worries  Russia  both  in  terms  of  the  Alli¬ 
ance’s  policy  intentions  and  military  capabilities.  Such  expansion  naturally  has  decreased  the 
“security  zone”  that  Russia  once  enjoyed  around  its  European  frontiers  and  limits  its  routes  of 
geographic  access.  The  1999  accession  of  the  Czech  Republic,  Hungary  and  Poland  into 
NATO  not  only  expanded  the  Alliance’s  perimeter  but  it  has  also  formed  a  barrier  to  potential 
Russian  military  movements  through  these  countries.  For  example,  Russia  could  not  reinforce 
or  supply  by  air  its  mechanized  unit  that  had  moved  from  Bosnia  occupying  the  Pristina  airport 
ahead  of  NATO’s  deployment  into  Kosovo,  since  both  Hungary  and  the  Ukraine  had  denied 
overflight  rights  to  Russian  transport  aircraft.29  Similarly,  by  1999  potential  Central  and  Eastern 
European  NATO  members  had  been  supplied  with  an  “air  space  management  system”  of  U.S. 
origin  for  civilian  air  traffic  control  which,  however,  could  easily  serve  military  purposes.30  Thus, 
despite  the  existing  NATO  agreements  with  Russia  and  the  Ukraine  that  facilitated  NATO’s 
initial  eastward  expansion,  NATO’s  extension  of  membership  to  the  Baltic  states  of  Estonia, 
Latvia  and  Lithuania  is  likely  to  face  larger  obstacles.31 

U.S.  national  security  policies  also  affect  the  multilateral  relationship  between  NATO’s 
European  Allies  and  Russia.  The  U.S.  focus  on  the  development  of  a  national  missile  defense 
(NMD)  has  been  faced  with  both  Russian  protestations  that  it  violates  the  1972  Anti-Ballistic 
Missile  (ABM)  Treaty,  and  European  worries  that  the  U.S.  NMD  initiative  may  lead  to  a  renewed 
nuclear  arms  race.32  Russia,  fearing  a  degradation  of  its  nuclear  deterrence  capabilities,  has 
countered  the  U.S.  NMD  initiative  with  a  proposal  for  the  joint  development  of  a  missile  defense 
system  with  the  U.S.  and  Europe.33 

In  view  of  EU’s  less  adversarial  relations  with  Russia,  it  appears  that  ESDI  missions, 
especially  those  that  will  involve  geographic  areas  outside  NATO  or  EU  boundaries,  will 
necessitate  consultation  with  Russia  and,  perhaps,  its  participation.  For  example,  despite  the 
difficult  situation  that  developed  in  Kosovo  following  the  surprise  insertion  of  Russian  forces  into 
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the  picture,  NATO-Russian  cooperation  in  accomplishing  KFOR’s  peacekeeping  mission  has 
been  excellent.34 

EUROPEAN  DEFENSE  CONCEPTS  AND  PEACE  OPERATIONS 
Defining  the  Missions  and  Tasks 

The  EU  has  taken  numerous  steps  to  institutionalize  the  mechanisms  for  reaching  the 
necessary  decisions  in  defining  the  missions  and  prescribing  the  tasks  under  the  currently 
existing  European  defense  initiatives.  Most  of  these  institutions  were  developed  under  the 
aegis  of  the  WEU  and  include: 

•  The  Council  of  Ministers  that  acts  as  a  decision-making  body  and  is  composed  of  the  EU 
ministers  for  foreign  affairs  and  defense.35 

•  The  Political  and  Security  Committee.36 

•  The  Military  Committee  of  the  EU. 

•  The  Military  Staff  of  the  EU.37 

The  Political  and  Security  Committee  is  considered  to  be  the  linchpin  of  EU’s  EDSP/CFSP. 
Under  directions  of  the  Council  it  is  responsible  for  providing  the  necessary  political  guidance 
that  concerns  EU’s  military  capabilities  and  for  formulating  options  for  the  Council  in  the  event  of 
a  crisis.  The  Political  and  Security  Committee  also  “exercises  ‘political  control  and  strategic 
direction’  of  the  EU’s  military  response  to  the  crisis.”38  The  Military  Committee  of  the  EU  is 
composed  of  the  Chiefs  of  Defense  (Chiefs  of  Staff  or  General  Staff)  and  its  principal  mission  is 
the  provision  of  military  advice  and  recommendations  to  the  Political  and  Security  Committee.39 
The  EU  Military  Staff  organization  enables  “the  EU  to  assume  its  responsibilities  for  the  full 
range  of  conflict  prevention  and  crisis  management  tasks”  that  are  defined  in  the  EU  Treaty,  and 
the  Petersberg  tasks.  The  main  operational  functions  of  the  EU  Military  Staff  include  “early 
warning,  situation  assessment  and  strategic  planning.”40  The  WEU’s  military  institutional 
structure  had  already  included  various  working  groups  (politico  military,  military  representatives, 
planning  nucleus,  defense  industrial  cooperation  etc.).  Furthermore,  the  WEU  had  developed 
certain  C3I  assets  such  as  the  Situation  Center  (Lisbon,  Portugal),  the  Satellite  Center  (Torrejon, 
Spain),  and  the  European  Helios  military  reconnaissance  satellite  system  with  associated 
ground  support  and  communications  infrastructure. 41  Although  there  are  continued  efforts  to 
enhance  independent  and  EU-dedicated  military  C3I  assets  (including  satellites),  related 
multilateral  programs  have  been  degraded  because  of  the  withdrawal  of  certain  member  states 
due  to  budgetary  constraints  and  arguments  over  “unnecessary  duplication”  of  existing  space- 
based  NATO  assets.  Thus,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Satellite  Center  at  Torrejon  has  utilized 
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commercial  satellite  imagery  from  such  systems  as  SPOT  and  LANDSAT,  as  well  as  from 
Russian  military  satellites,  while  according  to  certain  accounts  its  performance  has  been  mixed 
at  a  rather  high  cost.42 

The  emerging  institutional  framework  for  decision  making  within  the  European  defense 
initiatives  and  its  coordination  with  NATO  has  been  put  so  far  to  rather  limited  operational 
tests.43  The  U.S.  perception  of  the  ESDI  emphasizes  European-led  initiatives  within  NATO  and 
implies  joint  decision-making  and  operational  control.  However,  the  EU  may  have  defined  a 
certain  set  of  parameters  that  tend  to  emphasize  the  autonomy  of  EU’s  military  initiatives  within 
(ESDI)  and  outside  (CFSP/EDSP)  the  formal  NATO  structure.  Some  of  these  parameters  are 
stated  below  in  the  form  of  “guiding  principles”: 

Upon  a  decision  by  the  Council  to  launch  an  operation,  the  non-EU  European 
NATO  members  will  participate  if  they  so  wish,  in  the  event  of  an  operation  requiring 
recourse  to  NATO  assets  and  capabilities.  They  will,  on  a  decision  by  the  Council, 
be  invited  to  take  part  in  operations  where  the  EU  does  not  use  NATO  assets. 

Other  countries  who  are  candidates  for  accession  to  the  EU  may  also  be  invited  by 
the  Council  to  take  part  in  EU-led  operations  once  the  Council  has  decided  to 
launch  such  an  operation. 

All  the  States  that  have  confirmed  their  participation  in  an  EU-led  operation  by 

deploying  significant  military  forces  will  have  the  same  rights  and  obligations  as  the 

EU  participating  Member  States  in  the  day-to-day  conduct  of  such  an  operation. 

*  *  * 

There  will  be  full  respect  for  the  decision-making  autonomy  of  the  EU  and  its 
single  institutional  framework.44 

The  “guiding  principles”  for  the  “operational  phase”  of  “arrangements  during  crisis  periods” 
specify  the  following: 

For  operations  requiring  recourse  to  NATO  assets  and  capabilities,  operational 
planning  will  be  carried  out  by  the  Alliance’s  planning  bodies,  and  for  autonomous 
EU  operation  it  will  be  carried  out  within  one  of  the  European  strategic  level 
headquarters.  For  operations  requiring  recourse  to  NATO  assets,  the  non-EU 
European  allies  will  be  involved  in  planning  according  to  the  procedures  laid  down 
within  NATO.  For  autonomous  operations  in  which  they  are  invited  to  take  part,  the 
candidate  countries  and  non-EU  European  allies  may  send  liaison  officers  to  the 
European  Military  Staff  [EUMS]  bodies  at  strategic  level  for  exchanges  of 
information  on  operational  planning  and  the  contributions  envisaged.  The  States 
concerned  will  provide  the  EU  with  an  initial  indication  of  their  contribution,  which 
will  then  be  further  specified  during  exchanges  with  the  Operation  Commander 
assisted  by  the  EUMS.45 
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The  “guiding  principles”  regarding  EU-NATO  cooperation  rely  on  the  NATO  Washington  Summit 
of  April  1999,  and  appear  to  establish  the  necessary  parameters  for  access  to  certain  NATO 
resources  for  the  EU  military  activities: 

(1)  Guaranteed  Access  to  NATO’s  Planning  Capabilities 

The  European  Union  will  have  guaranteed  permanent  access  (11)  to  NATO’s 
planning  capabilities: 

when  the  EU  examines  options  with  a  view  to  an  operation,  drawing 
up  its  strategic  military  options  can  involve  a  contribution  from  NATO’s 
planning  capabilities. 

in  order  to  provide  operational  planning  for  an  operation  which  has 

recourse  to  NATO  assets  and  capabilities. 

*  *  * 

(2)  Presumption  of  availability  of  pre-identified  assets  and  capabilities 

Regarding  the  pre-identification  of  assets,  work  on  pre-identifying  the  collective 

assets  and  capabilities  of  the  Alliance  which  may  be  used  for  EU-led  operations 

will  be  carried  out  by  EU  and  Alliance  experts  and  will  be  validated  by  a  meeting 

of  the  Military  Committees  of  the  two  organizations  with  a  view  to  their  approval 

under  each  organization’s  specific  procedures. 

*  *  * 

(1 1)  Without  case-by-case  NATO  authorisation46 

EU  involvement  in  Peace  Operations  and  the  Concept  of  Humanitarian  Intervention 

The  preceding  discussion  of  the  “guiding  principles”  strongly  indicates  the  EU  views  that  it 
will  have  unhindered  access  to  NATO’s  planning  assets  and  capabilities  whether  or  not  the 
specific  operation  in  question  is  or  is  not  under  a  “mixed”  NATO-EU  or  “pure”  EU  initiative. 

The  definition  of  the  missions  and  tasks  that  can  be  undertaken  under  European-led 
defense  initiatives  under  either  the  ESDI  or  the  EDSP/CFSP  framework  is  fully  linked  with  the 
concept  of  “humanitarian  intervention."  The  concept  of  “humanitarian  intervention”  has  been 
tested  on  numerous  occasions,  under  varying  circumstances  and  with  mixed  results,  especially 
in  the  context  of  both  peacekeeping  and  peace  making  operations.  Humanitarian  intervention 
has  presented  and  is  presenting  particular  challenges  for  the  UN,  the  EU  and  NATO  in  the 
various  conflicts  that  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the  former  Yugoslavia  and  continue  to  threaten 
peace  and  stability  in  the  Balkans.  Humanitarian  intervention  involves  the  use  of  force  for  the 
mitigation  of  a  crisis.47  The  use  of  humanitarian  intervention  usually  rests  on  certain  universally 
applicable  principles  that  are  prescribed  either  by  existing  international  law  or  acceptable  norms 
of  conduct.  The  commitment  of  state  actors  or  organizations  --  on  a  unilateral  or  multilateral 
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basis  --  in  humanitarian  intervention  operations,  involves  inherent  tensions  between  the  purpose 
of  the  intervention  and  its  context.  As  the  Yugoslav  conflicts  have  demonstrated,  these  tensions 
are  particularly  severe  if  the  purpose  of  the  intervention  conflicts  with  such  concepts  as  national 
sovereignty,  internationally  recognized  boundaries,  whether  the  intervention  intentionally  or 
unintentionally  will  benefit  a  certain  side  in  a  particular  conflict,  whether  the  intervention  will 
have  unintended  short  and  long-term  consequences,  etc. 

The  NATO-led  and  U.S.-inspired  humanitarian  interventions  in  the  Bosnian  civil  war  that  led 
to  the  Dayton  Accords  of  1995,  and  in  Kosovo  in  1999,  were  not  hampered  by  the  concepts  of 
national  sovereignty,  boundaries,  or  territorial  integrity.  These  interventions  strictly  focused  on  a 
temporary  or  permanent  resolution  of  armed  conflicts  through  the  use  of  predominantly  military 
means  when  the  corresponding  crises  had  escalated  to  catastrophic  proportions.  The  accepted 
legal  basis  for  these  humanitarian  interventions  continues  to  be  in  dispute  especially  with 
respect  to  the  Kosovo  crisis.  The  NATO  bombardment  of  Yugoslavia  during  the  Kosovo  crisis 
did  not  rely  on  the  strict  interpretation  of  international  law  despite  the  Yugoslav  offensive  against 
the  Albanian  guerilla  forces  in  Kosovo  and  the  violent  expulsion  of  the  Albanian  ethnic  popula¬ 
tion.  Under  the  UN  Charter,  the  NATO  bombardment  did  not  rely  on  the  principles  of  self- 
defense  against  a  direct  attack  or  on  the  specific  mandate  of  a  UN  Security  Council  designed  to 
safeguard  international  peace  and  security.  Indeed,  it  was  not  until  the  Washington  Summit  of 
1999  that  NATO  agreed  on  the  undertaking  of  operational  missions  outside  the  boundaries  of 
Article  5  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  that  explicitly  contemplates  the  use  of  force  in  defense 
against  an  (external)  attack  against  a  NATO  member.48  Instead,  there  appears,  to  be  an 
increasing  reliance  on  the  more  abstract  principles  that  involve  the  broader  protection  of  basic 
human  rights  and  the  historical  precedent  of  unilateral  or  multilateral  humanitarian  interventions. 

However,  the  definition  of  what  amounts  to  the  protection  of  basic  human  rights  and  the 
decision  to  mount  a  humanitarian  intervention  are,  more  often  than  not,  matters  of  subjective 
judgement.  For  example,  neither  NATO  nor  the  U.S.  ever  seriously  answered  to  the  question  of 
the  treatment  of  the  ethnic  Kurdish  minority  during  the  multi-year  Turkish  counter-guerilla 
campaign  against  the  Kurdish  Workers  Party  (PKK).49  A  mix  of  political  motives  and 
humanitarian  concerns  prompts  humanitarian  interventions.  Thus,  the  NATO-led  intervention  in 
Kosovo  was  prompted  by  both  the  “containment”  policies  that  the  U.S.  Clinton  Administration 
had  earlier  implemented  against  the  Milosevic  regime  in  Belgrade  and  the  forcible  expulsion  of 
the  ethnic  Albanians  from  Kosovo.  Similarly,  Vietnam’s  invasion  and  ouster  of  the  murderous 
Pol  Pot  regime  in  Cambodia  in  1978,  and  the  1971  Indian  invasion  of  East  Pakistan  (now 
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Bangladesh),  were  intended  not  only  to  save  human  lives  but  to  pursue  the  respective  national 
security  interests  of  Vietnam  and  India.50 

The  Bosnia  and  the  Kosovo  experiences  indicate  that  the  U.S.  and  its  European  NATO 
allies  tend  to  adopt  different  perspectives  when  it  comes  to  issues  and  decisions  that  involve 
humanitarian  interventions  and  especially  peace  making  operations.  The  Europeans  live  under 
the  historical  experience  of  two  world  wars  and  the  divisions  of  the  Cold  War.  They  are  comple¬ 
tely  familiar  with  the  history  and  politics  of  their  continent.  Their  inherent  sensitivity  to  concepts 
of  national  sovereignty  and  recognized  boundaries  makes  them  more  reluctant  to  intervene  in 
crises  that  involve  or  hold  the  potential  of  prolonged  regional  conflicts.  European  nations  also 
have  to  cope  with  the  long-term  direct  and  indirect  human  and  economic  costs  if  humanitarian 
interventions  fail  to  permanently  resolve  a  regional  crisis,  which  either  continues  or  spreads. 
The  U.S.  is  often  imbued  by  a  “can  do”  attitude  that  may  ignore  the  historical  roots  of  a  crisis  but 
has  the  will  and  can  mobilize  and  direct  in  a  short  time  tremendous  political,  economic  and 
military  resources  towards  the  temporary  or  long-term  resolution  of  a  crisis  conflict.  This  attitude 
risks  the  long-term  substitution  of  one  crisis  for  another,  or  the  intervention  tends  to  favor  a 
certain  party  to  the  crisis  conflict  over  another.  The  U.S.  always  maintains  the  option  of  termina¬ 
ting  or  limiting  its  transatlantic  commitments  in  crisis  management  or  resolution  especially  when 
U.S.  national  security  interests  are  not  directly  threatened.  Both  the  U.S.  and  its  European 
allies  are  equally  hampered  by  domestic  policy  considerations  that  limit  the  willingness  to 
sustain  casualties  or  become  involved  in  protracted  peace  operations  without  a  clear  “exit 
strategy.”  Using  Bosnia  and  Kosovo  as  indicators  one  can  reasonably  conclude  that  neither  the 
U.S.  nor  its  European  allies  have  been  very  good  in  managing  regional  crises  in  the  European 
continent  while  preventing  their  escalation. 

Indeed,  the  EU  involvement  in  the  Yugoslav  conflicts  of  the  early  to  the  mid-1990s  was 
largely  political.  Germany’s  premature  and  ill-advised  recognition  of  Slovenia  and  Croatia  in 
December  1991,  led  to  the  subsequent  failures  of  the  EU  to  take  more  decisive  actions  during 
the  Yugoslav  crisis  including  the  deployment  of  peacekeeping  forces  into  Croatia  in  1992. 
Instead,  military  contingents  from  EU  countries  entered  Croatia  and  later  Bosnia  under  the  flag 
of  the  UN  and  in  accordance  with  UN  resolutions  that  had  no  immediate  effect  on  the  ongoing 
hostilities.  Since  1993,  the  U.S.  Clinton  Administration  clearly  adopted  positions  that  were  in 
favor  of  the  Bosnian  Muslims  that  proved  to  be  a  point  of  tension  within  NATO.  It  was  not  until 
the  1995  NATO  aerial  bombardment  of  Bosnian  Serb  positions  and  the  creation  of  a  European 
rapid  reaction  force  under  a  French  initiative  that  created  the  necessary  coordination  and 
preconditions  for  the  subsequent  U.S.-led  Dayton  Accords  and  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in 
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Bosnia-Herzegovina.51  The  West’s  predisposition  against  the  Milosevic  regime  largely  defined  a 
policy  that  largely  ignored  the  rapidly  escalating  civil  conflict  in  Kosovo  in  1998-1999  until  this 
conflict  reached  the  stage  of  a  crisis  with  immense  humanitarian  dimensions.  The  unilateral 
NATO  intervention  that  resulted  in  the  bombardment  of  Yugoslavia  and  the  insertion  of  the 
KFOR  peacekeeping  force  did  not  result  in  a  permanent  solution  of  the  Kosovo  crisis.  Instead, 
NATO’s  actions  in  Kosovo  have  essentially  strengthened  the  secessionist  and  nationalistic 
aspirations  of  ethnic  Albanians  in  the  region.  The  result  is  that  the  Kosovo  crisis  has  recently 
manifested  itself  in  open  hostilities  in  the  Former  Yugoslav  Republic  of  Macedonia  (FYROM), 
the  only  former  Yugoslav  republic  that  had  managed  so  far  to  avoid  internal  conflict  and 
promote  a  democratic  multiethnic  society  within  its  economically  meager  means. 

Current  security  crisis  in  FYROM 

The  recent  conflict  in  FYROM  and  the  experience  of  the  crises  in  Bosnia  and  Kosovo 
provide  some  important  lessons  for  the  character  of  humanitarian  interventions  and  associated 
peace  operations  that  may  be  undertaken  under  the  ESDI  or  EDSP/CFSP  concepts. 

1.  The  identification,  diagnosis  and  classification  of  the  crisis  conflict  within  the  framework  of 
the  EU  and  NATO  must  be  timely  and  impartial.  The  root  causes  and  the  respective 
interests  of  the  actors  in  a  crisis  conflict  must  be  clearly  and  speedily  recognized  at  their 
earliest  stage.  Such  recognition  cannot  be  occluded  by  the  humanitarian  consequences  of 
the  crisis  conflict.  For  example,  at  this  early  stage  of  the  open  conflict  in  FYROM,  the  UN, 
NATO,  the  EU  and  various  individual  nation-states  have  uniformly  recognized  that  the 
ethnic  Albanian  guerillas  have  secessionist  aims  through  the  use  of  violence  while  the 
government  in  Skopje  intends  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Republic  by  all  necessary 
means.  This  recognition  has  not  (yet )  been  affected  by  the  domestic  and  transnational 
refugee  flows  that  are  the  clear  result  of  the  conflict.52 

2.  There  must  be  a  clear  definition  of  the  operative  policy  principles  under  which  a  unified 
response  to  the  crisis  conflict  will  be  formulated.  So  far,  the  response  of  both  the  EU  and 
NATO  to  the  conflict  in  FYROM  has  been  based  on  the  principle  that  the  internationally 
recognized  boundaries  of  a  sovereign  state  cannot  change  through  violent  means. 
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3.  There  must  be  a  rapid,  uniform  and  multidimensional  response  to  the  crisis  conflict  at  the 
appropriate  scale  so  that  the  crisis  conflict  will  not  escalate  or  expand.  For  example,  in  the 
FYROM  crisis  so  far  both  the  EU  and  NATO  have  framed  their  respective  responses  to 
largely  diplomatic  measures  and  limited  military  assistance.  Both  NATO  and  the  EU  have 
refrained  from  putting  into  motion  a  stronger  military  response  and  a  more  expansive 
program  of  security  assistance  to  the  FYROM  government.  The  EU  and  NATO  response 
has  so  far  included: 

•  The  unanimous  EU  and  NATO  political  condemnation  of  the  actions  of  the  secessionist 
ethnic  Albanian  National  Liberation  Army  (UCK)  in  FYROM  and  continuous  consulta¬ 
tions  with  the  central  government  in  Skopje. 

•  The  uses  of  political  and  economic  pressure  on  the  Kosovo  ethnic  Albanian  political 
movements  in  order  to  achieve  the  political  isolation  of  the  UCK  guerilla  actions  in 
FYROM.  It  appears  that  the  threat  of  halting  economic  assistance  to  the  devastated 
Kosovo  region  has  motivated  the  Kosovo  ethnic  Albanian  political  movements  to 
distance  themselves  from  the  UCK  activities  in  FYROM  and  to  call  for  a  cessation  of  the 
hostilities.  Furthermore,  the  Albanian  government  itself  has  criticized  the  UCK  guerilla 
actions  in  FYROM. 

•  NATO  reinforcement  and  intensification  of  the  KFOR  patrols  at  the  FYROM-Kosovo 
frontiers  and  the  utilization  of  U.S.,  UK  and  French  unmanned  aerial  vehicles  (UAVs)  for 
the  monitoring  of  the  FYROM-Kosovo  frontier  zone  with  the  purpose  of  intercepting  the 
cross-border  flows  of  UCK  personnel  and  military  munitions. 

•  The  dispatch  of  military  advisors  by  the  UK  to  the  FYROM’s  military  command  and  the 
donation  by  Greece  of  two  Huey  transport  helicopters. 

Additional  measures  that  the  EU  and  NATO  can  take  so  that  the  crisis  in  FYROM  can  be 
timely  and  effectively  defused  include: 

•  Concrete  offers  of  military  assistance  to  the  FYROM  government,  especially  in  items 
that  are  essential  for  a  counter-guerilla  campaign  in  mountainous  terrain,  e.g.,  more 
transport  and  armed  helicopters  with  self-protection  systems,  light  armored  vehicles, 
heavy  infantry  weapons,  C3I  gear,  etc.,  training  and  sharing  of  relevant  tactical  and 
political  intelligence  data.  FYROM  has  been  able  to  obtain  two  Mi-17  transport  and  two 
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Mi-24  Hind  attack  helicopters  from  the  Ukraine.  In  addition,  it  appears  that  only 
Bulgaria  has  so  far  provided  military  munitions  to  the  FYROM  government. 

•  Economic  assistance  designed  to  quickly  obviate  the  humanitarian  effects  of  the 
fighting  and  provide  the  basis  of  self-sustaining  economic  development  that  will 
impartially  benefit  all  local  inhabitants.  The  FYROM  government  has  promised  but  can 
ill-afford  to  compensate  those  who  suffered  property  losses  during  the  successful 
assault  against  the  Albanian  guerillas  around  Tetovo.  Long-term  capital  investment  that 
will  impartially  benefit  all  ethnic  elements  in  FYROM  is  critical,  e.g.,  capital  investment 
by  Greek  enterprises  in  FYROM  so  far  amounts  to  approximately  $300  million. 

•  The  NATO  and  the  EU  can  assume  a  larger  military  role  within  FYROM  while  not  subje¬ 
cting  the  participating  personnel  to  a  significant  risk  of  attack  or  direct  hostilities.  Such 
role  can  include  tasks  such  as: 

■  Providing  assistance  for  the  better  policing  of  FYROM’s  frontiers  with  Albania. 

■  Assistance  with  static  defense  duties  of  significant  infrastructure  elements  (e.g., 
electric  power  generating  stations,  POL  refining  and  storage  facilities)  and  lines  of 
communication  (e.g.,  bridges,  highways,  and  rail  lines). 

■  Assistance  with  humanitarian  relief  and  reconstruction  efforts,  (e.g.,  repairing  and 
rebuilding  damaged  housing  stock). 

The  crisis  in  FYROM  clearly  demonstrates  the  need  for  timely  and  multidimensional 
response  for  future  EU-led  humanitarian  interventions. 

EU  and  Peace  Operations  -  Military  Structures  and  Means 

The  NATO  and  European  humanitarian  intervention  in  Bosnia  and  in  Kosovo  have 
demonstrated  the  need  for  the  rapid  deployment  of  flexible  military  formations  that  can  easily 
adapt  in  the  roles  that  are  necessary  for  the  modern  conduct  of  peace  operations.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  EU  military  formations  that  will  be  involved  in  the  conduct  of  peace  operations  in  the 
ESDI  or  CFSP/EDSP  context  must  maintain  a  proper  balance  between  increased  mobility  that  is 
essential  for  rapid  intervention,  and  the  need  to  maintain  the  necessary  combat  capabilities. 
Experience  in  Bosnia,  Kosovo,  and  now  FYROM,  plainly  indicate  that  that  the  modern  character 
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of  peace  operations  is  or  can  be  drastically  different  from  the  traditional  peacekeeping  mission 
of  simply  patrolling  a  well-defined  line  or  zone  that  separates  two  combatants.  The  overall 
change  of  the  security  situation  in  Europe,  i.e.,  the  disappearance  of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  has 
redefined  the  missions  and  tasks  and  is  transforming  the  respective  organizational  structures  of 
the  armed  forces  in  most  of  the  EU  nations.  Most  of  the  EU  member  states  are  gradually 
moving  away  from  national  conscript  armies  and  are  adopting  or  increasingly  rely  upon  profes¬ 
sional  military  organizational  structures.  For  example,  both  France  and  the  UK  already  have 
professional  force  structures,  while  Greece  and  other  EU/NATO  members  increasingly  utilize 
professional  military  personnel  in  peace  operations.  Naturally,  a  professional  force  structure 
readily  provides  the  requisite  resources  of  well-trained  personnel  and  thus  is  more  conducive  for 
the  rapid  deployment  and  execution  of  missions  that  relate  to  peace  operations.  However,  even 
the  ongoing  changes  in  the  military  organizational  structures  of  the  EU  member  states  will 
continue  to  present  certain  challenges  for  the  rapid  assembly  and  deployment  of  sizable  forces 
for  particular  missions  of  longer  duration.  Lord  Robertson,  Secretary  General  of  NATO,  with  a 
certain  degree  of  irony  has  observed  the  following: 

Kosovo  showed  how  much  work  remains  to  be  done.  Even  though  Europe  has 
two  million  soldiers  in  uniform,  which  is  half  a  million  more  than  the  United  States,  it 
still  struggled  to  scrape  together  40,000  for  the  peacekeeping  operation  in  Kosovo. 

This  represents  about  2  percent  of  the  forces  Europe  has  on  paper.  If  you  can  only 
use  2  percent  of  your  forces  when  you  really  need  them,  you  have  a  problem. 

The  EU  has  finally  heard  this  wake  up  call.  At  Helsinki,  it  has  set  an  ambitious 
military  target.  By  the  year  2003,  it  wants  to  have  the  capability  to  deploy  about 
60,000  troops  within  60  days  of  the  order  being  given,  and  that  that  forces  should 
be  able  to  remain  in  the  field  for  at  least  one  year. 

This  is  a  very  ambitious  goal.  To  be  able  to  sustain  a  force  of  60,000  troops  in 
the  field  for  at  least  one  year,  at  least  140,000  more  at  home  are  needed  to  be  able 
to  rotate  them  through.  Furthermore,  if  they  are  to  deploy  in  60  days  they  must  be 
training  constantly  at  a  high  level.53 

The  EU  ministers  of  defense  decided  in  November  2000  on  the  formation  of  the  EU  Rapid 
Reaction  Force  (EURRF)  that  will  be  operational  in  2003  with  the  immediate  commitment  of 
60,000  personnel.  There  is  also  a  broader  commitment  of  100,000  personnel,  400  aircraft  of  all 
types,  and  100  naval  vessels  of  various  types  from  the  existing  EU  member  states.54  This 
EURRF  will  not  be  a  “standing”  military  force  but  it  will  be  composed  of  various  designated  units 
from  the  EU  member  states.  For  example,  Greece  has  committed  a  full  mechanized  infantry 
brigade,  six  CH-47D  Chinook  transport  helicopters,  30  combat  aircraft,  six  RF-4E  Phantom 
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reconnaissance  aircraft,  four  C-130H  Hercules  transport  aircraft,  six  missile-guided  frigates,  one 
submarine,  and  five  auxiliary  naval  vessels.55 

Naturally,  the  operational  capabilities  of  the  EURRF  will  depend  on  the  investment  that  the 
EU  member  states  will  be  willing  to  make  individually  and  collectively.  Such  investment  is 
considered  essential  for  increasing  the  mobility  and  the  available  firepower  of  the  EURRF.  It  is 
widely  believed  that  this  can  be  achieved  through  the  deployment  of  the  appropriate  transporta¬ 
tion  assets  (especially  transport  aircraft  and  helicopters),  the  increased  acquisition  of  precision- 
guided  munitions  (PGMs),  and  the  use  of  better  C3I  systems.56  However,  although  it  appears 
that  the  EU  member  states  in  Western  Europe  are  ready  to  make  the  requisite  financial 
commitments,  such  commitments  always  compete  with  fiscal  and  budgetary  constraints.  The 
defense  spending  in  certain  of  these  countries  ranged  from  1.5%  of  gross  domestic  product 
(GDP)  in  Germany  to  2.6%  in  the  UK  and  2.8%  in  France  in  1999  (the  U.S.  expended  3.2%  of 
its  GDP  on  national  defense  in  1999).57  In  sharp  contrast,  because  of  its  unique  national  secu¬ 
rity  situation,  Greece  expends  approximately  4.9%  of  its  GDP  in  constant  prices  on  national 
defense  that  is  the  highest  comparable  figure  among  all  NATO  nations. 

Military  procurement  decisions  by  EU  members  are  usually  influenced  by  the  strong  desire 
to  sustain  and  enhance  the  technological  and  commercial  potential  of  European  defense  firms. 
For  example,  a  number  of  EU  member  states  and  Turkey  have  decided  on  the  joint  deve¬ 
lopment,  production  and  procurement  of  approximately  224  Airbus  A400M  military  transport 
aircraft  with  a  payload  capacity  of  20-30  tons  each.58  Because  the  A400M  will  not  be  available 
for  years  to  come,  UK’s  Royal  Air  Force  has  had  to  make  alternative  air  mobility  arrangements 
for  the  interim  period  that  involve  U.S.  made  Boeing/McDonnell  Douglas  C-17  Globemaster 
transport  aircraft.  59  Certain  EU  nations  have  moved  to  coordinate  their  defense  procurement 
programs  within  the  context  of  the  Organization  for  Joint  Armament  Co-operation  known  as 
OCCAR  ( Organization  Conjointe  de  Co-operation  en  Matiere  d’  Armement ),  which  gained  its 
own  legal  existence  on  January  28,  2001  following  the  ratification  of  the  OCCAR  Convention  of 
September  1998.60  The  OCCAR  organization  already  manages  a  number  of  collaborative 
projects  that  include  PGMs,  armored  vehicles,  military  electronics,  etc.  In  this  respect,  OCCAR 
furthers  the  goals  of  European  defense  industrial  cooperation  and  is  a  useful  element  within  the 
ESDI  and  CFSP/EDSP  concepts.  Furthermore,  OCCAR  may  play  a  useful  role  in  lessening  the 
tensions  and  antagonisms  that  traditionally  have  existed  between  the  European  and  U.S. 
defense  industries  on  questions  of  military  procurement  through  various  partnership 
arrangements. 
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The  armed  forces  of  both  the  EU  member  states  and  the  U.S.  are  faced  with  the  fundame¬ 
ntal  issues  of  the  appropriate  force  structure  and  related  equipment  requirements  that  are 
appropriate  for  the  conduct  of  peace  operations.  The  experiences  of  the  peace  operations  in 
Bosnia  and  Kosovo  do  not  clearly  favor  the  use  of  highly  mobile  but  “light”  formations.  For 
example,  the  UN/NATO  Nordic  Battalion  in  Bosnia  was  equipped  with  Leopard  1  main  battle 
tanks  (MBTs)  and  was  able  to  successfully  engage  Bosnian  Serb  armored  forces  with  T-54/55 
MBTs  in  a  certain  instance.  Certain  KFOR  contingents  were  accompanied  by  MBTs  during  their 
initial  entry  into  Kosovo  since  the  armor  elements  of  the  withdrawing  Yugoslav  forces  had  not 
been  seriously  affected  by  the  NATO  bombardment.  On  the  other  hand,  light  formations  have 
the  inherent  advantage  of  strategic  mobility.  For  example,  the  UK  was  able  to  deploy  a 
parachute  battalion,  Special  Forces  elements,  transport  helicopters,  and  vehicles  to  Sierra 
Leone  in  2000  within  a  36-hour  time  interval.61  The  strategic  mobility  of  light  forces  also 
provides  the  political  benefits  of  an  early  intervention  into  a  crisis.  This  may  either  assist  in  its 
de-escalation  or  may  act  as  a  “tripwire”  permitting  the  concentration  of  heavier  follow-on  forces, 
e.g.,  the  early  deployment  of  the  U.S.  Army  82nd  and  101st  Airborne  Divisions  to  Saudi  Arabia 
during  the  August  1990  Desert  Shield  operations.62  The  timing  of  deployment  and  the  proper 
unit  mix  of  light  and  heavy  units  will  be  crucial  for  the  European  forces  that  will  be  involved  in 
peace  operations  under  the  ESDI  and  CFSP/EDSP  concepts.  For  example  the  early  deploy¬ 
ment  of  a  “light”  battalion  in  a  crisis  situation  may  have  the  political  and  military  value  of  a 
“heavy”  brigade  a  week  later.63 

The  development,  training  and  equipment  of  the  appropriate  force  structure  for  peace 
operations  within  each  of  the  EU  member  states  naturally  pose  some  interesting  dilemmas. 
Although  peace  operations  are  generally  compatible  with  NATO-defined  missions,  the 
development  of  the  necessary  capabilities  faces  the  usual  obstacles  of  operational,  political  and 
fiscal  constraints.  The  current  trend  for  the  U.S.  and  its  European  NATO  Allies  is  the  overall 
numerical  reduction  of  the  available  forces.  Naturally,  this  reduces  the  available  personnel 
resources  of  each  country  that  can:  (1)  readily  be  deployed  for  peace  operations;  (2)  meet  other 
NATO  missions;  and  (3)  meet  its  own  specific  national  security  needs.  These  competing  needs 
must  also  be  accommodated  within  the  specific  budgetary  constraints  of  each  country.  Certain 
EU  countries  that  are  also  NATO  members  do  maintain  diversified  force  structures  because  of 
their  own  national  security  needs  and  can  readily  deploy  forces  for  peace  operations,  e.g., 
France,  UK.  Other  member  states,  such  as  Greece,  have  focused  their  military  forces  on  tradi¬ 
tional  integrated  war  fighting  missions  and  capabilities.  However,  even  Greece  is  developing  a 
rapid  reaction  force  capability  that  has  already  been  partially  utilized  for  peace  operations. 
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Inevitably,  the  rapid  deployment  of  EU  “light”  units  for  peace  operations  in  a  crisis  environment 
will  have  to  rely  on  the  capabilities  of  selected  members,  while  more  conventional  “heavy”  units 
will  have  to  be  deployed  as  “follow-on”  forces.  This  is  especially  true  with  respect  to  strategic  lift 
capabilities  that  have  not  yet  been  fully  developed  among  the  EU  military  forces  in  a 
coordinated  fashion. 

GREECE,  PEACE  OPERATIONS  AND  THE  ESDI  -  CFSP/EDSP  CONCEPTS 

The  geopolitical  position  of  Greece  and  the  continuous,  and  often  violent  changes,  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  Balkans  since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  have  sharply  increased  the 
responsibilities,  commitments  and  burdens  for  peacekeeping  operations  by  the  Hellenic  Armed 
Forces.  The  involvement  of  the  Hellenic  Armed  Forces  in  peacekeeping  operations  is  not  a  new 
phenomenon.  A  Hellenic  Army  battalion  and  a  squadron  of  Hellenic  Air  Force  DC-3  Dakotas 
saw  extensive  combat  action  under  the  UN  banner  during  the  Korean  conflict  in  1950-1952. 
During  the  1990s,  the  Hellenic  Armed  Forces  have  participated  in  peacekeeping  operations  in 
Somalia  and  in  the  Balkans.  The  peacekeeping  mission  and  commitments  of  the  Hellenic 
Armed  Forces  are  expected  to  continue  in  the  near  future  not  only  in  the  context  of  the  UN,  the 
NATO  alliance  or  the  Greek  membership  in  the  EU,  but  also  because  of  other  bilateral  or 
multilateral  obligations 

The  Hellenic  Armed  Forces  and  Types  of  Peace  Operations 

The  Hellenic  Armed  Forces  have  and  are  typically  involved  in  peace  operations  that  are 
defined  by  missions  of  peacekeeping,  peace  observation,  peace  and  sanction  enforcement,  and 
protection  of  humanitarian  operations.  Such  involvement  has  typically  taken  place  in  the 
context  of  multinational  peace  operations  under  the  leadership  of  the  UN  or  NATO.  Typical 
examples  of  Greek  military  participation  in  peace  operations  have  included: 

Peacekeeping:  Participation  in  the  operations  of  the  Implementation  and  Stabilization 
Force  (IFOR/SFOR)  in  Bosnia  and  in  the  NATO  peacekeeping  force  in  Kosovo  (KFOR). 

Peace  Observation:  The  Hellenic  Army  participates  with  officer  observers  in  the  UN 
policing  of  demilitarized  zones  and  cease  fire  agreements  in  Kuwait  (UNIKOM  -  since 
1991),  Georgia  (UNOMIG  -  since  1994)  and  Western  Sahara  (MINURSO  -  since  1991). 

Protection  of  Humanitarian  Operations:  A  Hellenic  Army  transport  unit  participated  in  the 
UN  humanitarian  operations  in  Somalia  in  1992-1993.  In  1997,  along  with  other 
contingents  and  following  the  UN  Security  Council  Resolution  No.  1101/1997,  a  Hellenic 
Army  Unit  (EAAr)viKf|  Auvapqg  AA|3aviag  -  Elliniki  Dynamis  Alvanias  or  Hellenic  Force  in 
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Albania),  entered  Albania  in  order  to  protect  ongoing  humanitarian  operations  and  to 
safeguard  the  peaceful  conduct  of  elections  in  that  country. 

Peace  and  Sanction  Enforcement:  Hellenic  Navy  units  have  participated  in  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  international  blockades  and  sanctions  both  in  the  1990-1991  Gulf  War,  and  during 
the  Yugoslav  conflicts  in  the  mid  to  late-1 990s.64 

In  addition,  small  Hellenic  Army  units  have  undertaken  integrated  missions  for  the 
extraction  of  ethnic  Greek  residents  from  former  republics  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  situations  of 
civil  conflict,  e.g.,  Georgia  1993.  Greek  fire/rescue  teams,  civilian  medical  units  and  Hellenic  Air 
Force  fire  fighting  and  transport  aircraft  immediately  and  actively  participated  in  relief  operations 
in  the  aftermath  of  the  1999  earthquakes  in  Turkey.  This  humanitarian  assistance  was 
automatically  sent  to  Turkey  without  any  political  preconditions. 

Political  Framework  for  Greek  Participation  in  Peace  Operations 

Greek  participation  in  peace  operations  was  and  still  is  largely  defined  by  the  collective 
goals  of  multilateral  organizations  or  alliances,  e.g.,  the  UN,  NATO  and  the  EU.  The  evolving 
international  political  situation  in  the  Balkans  and  Greece’s  national  security  interests  in  the 
region  naturally  mandates  a  regional  focus  for  the  Greek  involvement  in  peace  operations. 
Greece  shares  the  goals  of  other  countries  and  multilateral  organizations  for  international 
peace,  stability  and  prosperity.  The  aftermath  of  the  various  conflicts  in  former  Yugoslavia 
emphasize  the  need  for  attaining  the  goals  of  peace,  stability  and  economic  prosperity  in  the 
region  of  the  Balkans.  These  goals  are  fully  consistent  with  Greek  national  security  policies  and 
strategy.  The  avoidance  of  conflict  or  alternatively  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  the  Balkans  has 
direct  positive  and  material  effects  for  Greek  national  security  and  economic  interests. 
Alternatively,  armed  conflicts  and  instability  in  countries  that  border  or  are  in  close  proximity  to 
the  boundaries  of  the  Greek  state  engender  political,  security,  economic  and  social  costs. 
These  include  border  tensions,  inflows  of  political  and  economic  refugees,  rise  in  transnational 
criminal  activities,  decreases  in  international  trade  and  investment,  increases  in  defense  and 
domestic  security  expenditures,  etc.  Thus,  Greek  participation  in  peace  operations  in  a 
multilateral  or  unilateral  context  in  the  Balkans  serves  the  goals  of  Greek  national  security 
policies  and  strategy. 

International  and  Domestic  Coordination 

Greek  involvement  in  peace  operations,  especially  in  the  Balkans,  demand  coordination 
both  politically  and  operationally  within  multilateral  organizations  such  as  the  UN,  NATO,  and 
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the  EU  (where  Greece  is  the  only  member  from  the  Balkan  states).  As  the  Kosovo  crisis  clearly 
demonstrated,  Greek  involvement  in  peace  operations  must  also  meet  the  constraints  of 
domestic  Greek  politics.  In  this  respect,  it  must  be  recognized  that  domestic  politics  always  play 
a  pivotal  role  in  the  commitment  of  individual  nation  states  in  unilateral  or  multilateral  peace 
operations.  American  popular  opinion  strongly  questioned  the  U.S.  involvement  in  the  peace 
operations  in  Somalia  and  the  resulting  sacrifice  that  was  made  by  U.S.  Army  servicemen  in 
1993.65  The  majority  of  the  Greek  public  opposed  NATO's  air  campaign  against  Yugoslavia 
during  the  Kosovo  crisis  of  1999  and  demonstrated  against  the  insertion  of  NATO  KFOR  units 
through  Greek  harbor  and  airport  facilities.  The  Greek  government  stayed  a  difficult  course  in 
meeting  its  NATO  commitments  and  obligations  and  maintaining  its  focus  on  the  long-term 
national  security  interests  of  Greece. 

Greek  National  Policy  Objectives  and  Implementation 

It  is  beyond  doubt  that  Greek  involvement  in  peace  operations  is  designed  to  further  regio¬ 
nal  peace  and  stability,  especially  in  the  Balkans.  The  involvement  of  the  Hellenic  Force  in 
Albania  was  not  simply  limited  to  the  protection  of  humanitarian  operations  and  the  security  of 
subsequent  Albanian  national  elections,  but  it  also  extended  to  the  restructuring  and  moderni¬ 
zation  of  the  Albanian  armed  forces  following  the  complete  collapse  of  the  Albanian  government 
institutions  in  the  spring  of  1 997.  During  its  deployment  the  Hellenic  Force  in  Albania  engaged 
in  the  construction  and  improvement  of  Albanian  military  facilities,  transferred  large  quantities  of 
logistical  support  equipment  to  the  Albanian  armed  forces  (tracked  vehicles,  trucks,  ambu¬ 
lances,  computers,  pharmaceuticals,  hospital  equipment,  etc.),  provided  direct  humanitarian 
assistance  to  the  indigenous  population  and,  most  importantly,  engaged  in  the  training  of 
Albanian  armed  forces  personnel.66  These  activities  not  only  helped  to  stabilize  Albania  are 
political  and  security  situation  but  they  also  promoted  Greek  national  security  interests  in  the 
Balkans.  It  must  be  noted  that  an  Italian  armed  forces  contingent  has  established  a  permanent 
presence  in  Albania,  while  Turkey  has  also  extended  military  assistance  to  the  Albanian  armed 
forces. 

The  Albanian  crisis  in  the  spring  of  1997  provides  the  best  example  of  a  situation  where  EU 
forces  can  undertake  a  meaningful  peace  operation  through  already  existing  means  under  the 
ESDI  and  CFSP/EDSP  concepts.  The  dimensions  and  the  context  of  the  Albanian  crisis  easily 
lent  themselves  to  the  multidimensional  political  and  military  intervention  of  primarily  European 
countries  that  managed  to  defuse  potentially  dangerous  conditions  of  domestic  political  and 
socioeconomic  instability. 
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The  role  of  Greece  in  the  context  of  the  EU  and  the  Balkans  forms  a  connection  for  the 
conduct  of  peace  operations  in  the  region.  In  this  respect,  Greece  played  an  important  role  in 
the  organization  of  the  Multinational  Peace  Force  of  South  Eastern  Europe  with  Greece, 
Romania,  Turkey,  Albania,  FYROM,  Bulgaria  and  Italy  as  participants.  The  current  commander 
of  this  force  is  a  Turkish  Army  brigadier  general  and  its  headquarters  are  currently  located  in 
Bulgaria.67  This  Force  could  become  a  strong  candidate  for  participation  in  peace  operations 
under  the  ESDI  and  CFSP/EDSP  concepts. 

Greek  Resource  Capabilities  and  Constraints  for  Peace  Operations 

The  bulk  of  the  Hellenic  Army  contingents  that  have  been  involved  in  peace  operations  in 
the  Balkans  are  mainly  mechanized  infantry  units  that  are  lightly  armed.  Their  equipment 
usually  includes  lightly  armored  wheeled  reconnaissance  vehicles  (French  Panhard  VBLs)  and 
M-113  armored  personnel  carriers  (APCs).  Support  elements  have  included  engineering, 
medical  and  military  aviation  units  (transport  helicopters).  These  contingents  have  undertaken  a 
number  of  transport  and  local  security  missions  in  Kosovo  and  in  Bosnia  under  NATO 
command.  For  example,  the  Hellenic  Army  contingent  in  Kosovo  operates  in  the  U.S.  sector  of 
Kosovo  and  is  under  the  overall  KFOR  command  structure.  Both  the  Hellenic  Navy  and  the 
Hellenic  Air  Force  (HAF)  support  Greek  participation  in  peace  operations  or  provide  direct 
support  to  multilateral  forces  that  are  engaged  in  similar  activities.  For  example,  HAF  C-130 
transport  aircraft  flew  missions  to  the  Sarajevo  airport  in  support  of  UN  peace  operations  and 
contingents  before  the  entry  of  the  IFOR/SFOR  forces  into  Bosnia. 

The  Hellenic  commitment  in  peace  operations  is  linked  to  the  overall  capabilities  of  the 
Hellenic  Armed  Forces  to  rapidly  deploy  combat  units  and  related  support  elements  at  crisis 
areas.  In  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  restructuring  of  the  Hellenic  Army  that  aims  to  create 
these  capabilities.  The  B'  (2nd)  Army  Corps  has  been  designated  as  the  core  rapid  deployment 
force  of  the  Hellenic  Armed  Forces.  For  example,  the  Hellenic  Army  units  that  have  been 
committed  in  the  Kosovo  peace  operations  are  under  the  command  structure  of  the  B’  Army 
Corps.  This  presents  the  obvious  problem  that  units  that  are  committed  to  peace  operations  are 
not  readily  available  for  rapid  deployment  into  crisis  areas  that  are  more  critical  to  Greek 
national  security  interests.  For  example,  the  Hellenic  Army  commitment  in  KFOR  has  reached 
approximately  1,636  men.  This  represents  approximately  1.4%-  of  the  overall  Hellenic  Army 
personnel  strength  in  peacetime  and  4.7%  of  the  KFOR  manpower.68  Greece  bears  the  total 
cost  of  its  participation  in  and  support  to  peace  operations.  For  a  country  where  defense 
expenditures  amount  to  4.9%  of  its  GDP  in  constant  dollars  this  is  not  a  small  burden.69 
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The  broad  reorganization  of  the  Hellenic  Armed  Forces  and  of  the  Hellenic  Army  in 
particular  presents  new  challenges  and  opportunities  for  Greek  involvement  in  peace 
operations.  Greece,  following  the  example  of  other  NATO  countries,  is  proceeding  with  the 
increased  professionalization  of  its  Armed  Forces.  Indeed,  the  largest  part  of  the  Hellenic  Army 
contingent  in  Kosovo  is  composed  by  regular  and  volunteer  non-commissioned  officers  (NCOs) 
who  have  5-year  military  service  obligations. 

Increasing  national  commitments  in  peace  operations  necessitate  radical  rethinking  and 
reformulation  of  military  ideology  concepts  and  related  training.  The  personnel  involved  in 
peace  operations  must  reorient  their  military  thinking  from  the  clear  war  fighting  mission  of 
national  defense  to  the  different  and  multiple  missions  and  goals  of  peace  operations.  Such 
goals  and  missions  are  often  ambiguous  and  lack  clearly  defined  political  and  military 
objectives.70  For  this  reason,  the  Hellenic  Armed  Forces  have  established  the  Multinational 
Training  Center  that  focuses  on  officer  training  for  participation  and  support  of  peace  operations. 
Officers  from  other  NATO  countries  and  non-NATO  Balkan  states  have  attended  the  related 
training  courses.  In  addition,  the  cultural  upbringing  of  the  average  Greek  officer  and  soldier 
has  facilitated  the  positive  interaction  with  the  local  populations  where  Hellenic  peace  opera¬ 
tions  contingents  have  deployed  despite  existing  linguistic,  social,  cultural  and  religious 
differences. 

Greece  current  policy  of  involvement  in  peace  operations,  especially  in  the  Balkans  region, 
has  served  Greek  national  security  interests  and  must  continue.  The  increased  European 
orientation  of  Greek  foreign  policy  in  the  context  of  the  European  Security  Defense  Identity  will 
invariably  necessitate  Greek  participation  in  and  support  of  peace  operations  within,  and 
possibly  outside,  the  European  continent  that  will  be  carried  out  by  European  countries  that  are 
or  are  not  members  of  existing  multilateral  organizations  such  as  the  EU  and  NATO.  In  this 
respect,  Greece  can  and  should  continue  to  play  the  role  of  the  connecting  link  between  the  EU 
and  NATO  members  and  the  Balkan  non-member  states. 

Greek  involvement  in  peace  operations  has  been  conducted  in  the  context  of  Greece’s 
participation  in  multilateral  organizations  and  alliances,  e.g.,  UN,  NATO,  EU,  etc.  This  approach 
has  served  the  long-term  national  security  interests  of  Greece  despite  occasional  domestic 
political  opposition.  However,  Greece  must  play  a  more  active  role  in  the  defining  the  political 
and  military  scope  and  objectives  of  multilateral  peace  operations.  In  addition,  Greece  must 
maintain  the  political  will  and  increase  the  independent  capabilities  for  unilaterally  undertaking 
short-term  peace  operations  with  clearly  defined  missions,  e.g.,  the  evacuation  of  Greek 
nationals  in  emergency  situations  but  in  a  hostile  environment. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  ESDI  -  CFSP/EDSP  CONCEPTS  AND  PEACE  OPERATIONS 


The  currently  prevailing  perceptions  are  that  the  European  defense  initiatives  under  the 
ESDI  and  CFSP/EDSP  may  result  in  certain  tensions  with  the  short  and  long-term  national 
security  policy  goals  of  the  U.S.  and  within  the  NATO  Alliance.  These  tensions  can  actually 
provide  the  basis  for  a  constructive  transatlantic  dialogue  and  common  policy  formulation.  Such 
tensions  provide  a  useful  European  perspective  to  U.S.  policy  makers  while  emphasizing  the 
need  for  the  EU  member  states  to  proceed  with  the  concrete  implementation  of  and  resource 
commitment  to  the  European  defense  initiatives.  Actually,  the  U.S.  perspective  for  keeping  the 
implementation  of  EU  defense  initiatives  within  NATO,  i.e.,  ESDI,  may  provide  the  EU  member 
states  with  an  initially  limited  but  useful  context  for  the  testing  and  long-term  maturity  of  a 
uniquely  European  defense  identity.  Increased  participation  of  EU  member  states  along  with 
non-EU  and/or  non-NATO  states  in  EU-led  peace  operations  will  provide  the  requisite  testing 
ground  of  whether  the  long-term  CFSP/EDSP  common  defense  goals  of  an  integrated  Europe 
are  achievable. 

The  similarity  or  the  mutual  interests  of  the  U.S.  and  the  EU  and  the  processes  of  NATO 
and  EU  enlargement  will  definitely  influence  the  long-term  development  of  a  unique  and 
independent  European  defense  identity.  It  is  unclear  if  on  a  long-term  basis  the  alternative 
collective  security  arrangements  that  can  become  available  under  the  EU  defense  initiatives  will 
compete  with  those  that  will  be  offered  under  the  NATO  Alliance.  Similarly,  no  one  can  easily 
predict  whether  the  presence  of  the  U.S.-dominated  NATO  Alliance  will  be  conducive  to  the 
further  political  and  socioeconomic  integration  of  the  nation-states  in  the  European  continent.71 
For  example,  Turkey’s  admission  to  the  EU  and  its  ESDI  participation  have  become  contentious 
issue  in  EU-U.S.  relations.  In  the  distant  future,  there  may  be  a  more  intensified  debate  if  the 
issue  of  European  political  and  socioeconomic  integration  were  to  encompass  the  Russian 
Federation  and  other  CIS  members. 

Greek  foreign  policy  has  repeatedly  sought  a  debate  on  issues  involving  the  security  of  one 
NATO  member  who  is  threatened  by  another.  Since  the  collective  NATO  security  arrangements 
have  conclusively  failed  to  address  this  area,  Greece  (especially  in  view  of  the  upcoming 
accession  of  the  Cyprus  Republic  to  the  EU)  is  paying  additional  attention  to  the  collective 
defense  arrangements  that  can  become  operational  through  the  long-term  implementation  of 
the  CFSP/EDSP  concept.  Naturally,  both  Greece  and  Cyprus  will  be  inclined  to  rely  more  on 
the  political,  economic  and  security  mechanisms  of  the  EU  in  order  to  deter  external  threats  to 
their  security.72 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The  similarity  and  mutuality  of  security  interests  of  the  U.S.  and  the  EU  will  influence  the 
long-term  development  of  a  unique  and  independent  European  defense  identity.  Although  the 
U.S.  may  view  with  a  certain  degree  of  apprehension  the  development  of  such  an  identity  along 
the  lines  of  the  CFSP/ESDP  concept,  such  an  identity  will  not  lead  to  the  severance  of  the 
transatlantic  security  link  and  will  not  undermine  the  NATO  Alliance.  The  long-term 
development  of  the  European  defense  identity  is  likely  to  parallel  the  future  EU  enlargement 
and,  thus,  is  likely  to  benefit  the  overall  collective  strategic  goals  of  the  NATO  Alliance.  Since 
the  development  of  a  European  defense  identity  will  be  paralleled  by  the  requisite  economic  and 
sociopolitical  integration,  it  is  less  likely  to  be  perceived  as  a  military  threat  by  the  Russian 
Federation  and/or  other  regional  actors. 

The  ESDI  concept  can  be  viewed  as  an  interim  stage  in  the  long-term  development  of  an 
independent  and  unique  European  defense  identity.  This  interim  stage  will  provide  the  testing 
ground  of  whether  the  EU  member  states  can  materially  implement  and  successfully  utilize  their 
commitment  to  a  European  defense  identity  within  or  outside  the  NATO  Alliance.  Similarly,  the 
EU  will  be  able  to  test  whether  it  can  utilize  its  own  defense  initiatives  with  or  without  the 
necessary  coordination  and/or  cooperation  of  the  NATO  Alliance.  This  is  particularly  important 
for  the  undertaking  of  peace  operations  in  a  crisis  situation. 

It  is  crucial  that  the  EU  member  states  should  commit  to  the  early,  decisive,  and  multidi¬ 
mensional  response  that  involves  a  proportional  “humanitarian  intervention”  and  the  conduct  of 
peace  operations  in  a  crisis.  The  current  FYROM  crisis  is  appropriate  for  such  an  action. 
Permitting  a  crisis  to  fester  may  render  such  an  intervention  unworkable  or  may  necessitate  the 
commitment  of  much  larger  political,  socioeconomic  and  military  resources  with  higher  attendant 
risks.  These  risks  include  the  prolongation  and  escalation  of  the  crisis  situation,  its  potential 
spread  to  neighboring  regions,  and  the  attendant  risks  that  EU  military  personnel  will  be  actively 
involved  in  “peace  enforcement”  duties.  Naturally,  there  must  be  a  clear  definition  of  the 
principles,  missions,  and  tasks  involved  in  the  related  peace  operations.  The  creation  of  the 
EURRF  was  the  first  step.  A  coordinated  military  equipment  procurement  program  among  the 
EU  member  states  can  guarantee  that  by  2003  the  EURRF  will  possess  the  appropriate  and 
effective  mix  of  mobility  and  firepower. 

The  strategic  national  security  interests  of  Greece  and  the  Cyprus  Republic  coincide  with 
the  development  of  a  unique  and  independent  European  defense  identity  that  is  along  the  lines 
of  the  CFSP/ESDP  concept.  These  interests  will  be  better  served  through  an  enlarged  EU 
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(where  Cyprus  will  be  a  member),  and  the  two  nations  will  enjoy  a  better  political  deterrent 
capability  against  external  threats. 

Greek  national  security  interests  mandate  the  continuous  participation  of  the  Hellenic 
Armed  Forces  in  peace  operations,  especially  in  the  Balkans.  Although  Greek  participation  in 
peace  operations  will  continue  in  the  context  of  the  NATO  Alliance  and  the  EU  defense 
initiatives  (EURRF),  the  Hellenic  Armed  Forces  must  attain  the  capability  to  carry  out  peace 
operations  on  a  unilateral  basis. 
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